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cording to the same author, appeared another plague which 
scarcely attacked the poor at all, as if it were intended to 
shew that even poverty is sometimes an advantage. 

« Of all the plagues of which I have spoken, there was 
none more cruel or more fatal than one which lasted a year in 
the chief town of Provence. While in the act of receiving 
nourishment they fell promiscuously dead. They dropped 
from the table and expired before they could be placed on a 
bed, and the numher of deaths was so great that the cemetries 
were not capable of containing the corpses. The effect of 
this malady was so instantaneous and so certain, that those 
who were smitten wrapped themselves hopelessly, in winding 
sheets, and often their life was cut short in the effort. 

" I speak not here of the plague that prevailed in the time 
of the Emperor Maurice, changing men in such a manner that 
they resembled monsters, nor of many others that afflicted 
Borne, Paris and Constantinople." 



PHRENOLOGY. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE DUBLIN PENNY JOUKNAL. 

Sir — I am. a very smart little man, and during my little 
life have heen remarkable for my bee-like propensities, flirting 
from flower" to flower, touching all, but seldom resting on 
any. Like all smart little men, whenever I imbibed an opi- 
nion, I fondled it as a mother would her first born, and 
treated my opponents with disdain. So, seven or eight years 
ago, having heard that Phrenology had been crushed by a 
smarter little man than myself, one Jeffrey, a Scotchman, 
who is now a Lord Advocate, or something of that sort, I 
vowed a vow that the gibberish of that science of humps 
should never be uttered by me — and from that period, many 
have been the puns, (at which I not only laughed myself, hut 
tried to get others to laugh too,) which I made on Gall and 
Spurzheim, and all the organs from No. 1. to S3. But a 
Scotchman, who has located himself in Grafton-street, has 
staggered my scepticism. In the most smooth and convinc- 
ing manner, he placed the bulb of his instrument in my ear, 
aud whirled it round my cranium, and after suudry measur- 
ings and markings, told me that I had "a very favourable 

head — the intellectual development, in particular, being " 

"Bah! Mr. Wilson," said I, " by your instrument and your 
looks, one might suppose you were a dentist, an amateur of 
the Tuscan order." " Oh!" rejoined Mr, Wilson, "I assure 
you, Sir, that the public are becoming everyday more con- 
vinced of the soundness and conclusiveness of the reasonings 
and facts which support the science of Phrenology, I have, 
myself, daily proofs of it. Individuals come to my rooms 
with minds fully prepossessed against the system, and not one 
departs without either becoming a convert, or his aversion) at 
least, being removed, I am put to the test in a thousand 
ways, and, except in a few minor matters, never fail to con- 
vince those who visit me that the science is based on truth. 1 ' 
" Based on bumps, you mean, Mr. Wilson," said I. " No 
punning, if you please," again rejoined the Phrenologist. I 
looked at the paper, and began to feel the first symptoms of 
attachment. Ideality was large — comparison was large — 
firmness was large — benevolence was large— -conscientiousness 
was large — I instinctively put my hand up to my head — wit 
was large — nay, tune was large, and yet my voice is as musi- 
cal as a donkey's, when its braying is wafted on the breeze 
during the calm tranquillity of a summer evening. ." Why, 
Mr. Wilson, the science must be true — J feci it !" 

At this critical moment, a bustle on the stairs announced 
the approach of visitors, Vexed at being caught in a Phren- 
ologist's trap, I tried but in vain, to effect my escape — the 
door was opened, and two or three of those fine creatures, 
who almost make shy bachelor's like me worship the sex, ac- 
companied by brothers, lovers, aunts, and mothers, crowded 
into the room. « Oh ! Mr. — — are you here ! you t the hatee 
of Phrenology in every shape and form ■!" The fact was ob- 
vious—so after enduring a little raillery, the whole party pre- 
pared to pass examination. Nothing could exceed the merri- 
ment and laughter which prevailed during the inspection of 
the heads of the male portion of the visitors. But one -fine- 
looking young man, on submitting his cranium, created, if 
possible, more tittering than all the rest. There was one, how- 
ever, who displayed, in spite of her smiles, a visible anxiety 
that this particular individual should pass muster with credit. 
Pier brilliant black eye was cast wistfully upon the operator 
and his victim; and when she saw him marking comparison 6 
— attachment 7 — congruity 6- — when she saw all the mental 



and all the moral powers' in full developement, that eye gleam- 
ed with a lustre — a tremulous lustre — indicative of delight 
and affection. 

In the midst of our amusement a neatly dressed young wo- 
man appeared, and handed a note to Mr. Wilson. It con- 
tained a request from a lady that her head might be examined, 
as she intended to take her into service. The girl apparently 
was ignorant of the errand on which she was sent- and when 
accompanied by the ladies into an adjoining room, the echo- 
ings shouts of mirth revealed that the poor girl thought she 
was about to undergo some fearful ordeal — that the test act, 
as far as she was concerned, was not yet repealed. Nothing 
could reconcile her mind to submit to what she thought to be 
so degrading. She, forsooth, have her head squared and 
guaged — she, that was well and decently reared — no, no, they 
might try their funnyrohgy on other people, but they should 
never do it on her. 

But for the present, I will drop the sportive, and take up 
the serious strain. My present letter is intended to contain 
a very brief sketch of Phrenology. 

This science— if indeed it be a science — is a system of 
mental philosophy founded on facts ascertainable by conscious- 
ness and observation. Its name is derived from two Greek 
words, signifying mind and discourse. 

Dr. Gall is the founder of the system. Dr. Spurzheim, 
though he did not first start the system, became so able an 
auxiliary and associate of Dr. Gall, that these two gentlemen 
may be regarded as the individuals who have actually founded 
a new system of philosophy. 

The science is said not to have been reared at once by Uyely 
imaginations, but gradually to have attained its present ma- 
turity by the careful collection of facts and observations. 

It divides the head into various compartments, and asserts 
that the mental and moral powers and dispositions may be 
known by the inspection of these compartments. 

The common aud more universally received division, or 
map of the head, contains thirty-three compartments, which 
have appropriate names. This is called Dr. SpurzhemVs order 
of the organs. 

In the present letter I will give you- Mr. Wilson's scale, 
intending, should you approve of this communication, to give 
you more on the subject. 

There are twenty moral and twenty intellectual power*. 
Passing by the arrangement of classes^ which can be taken 
up again, I will just furnish a table to the wood-cuts of the 
heads, 

1. Philoprogenitiveness, the love of offspring, is situated 
immediately over the hollow of the neck. Its uses are, the 
preservation of the species, connecting with it parental affec- 
tion and sympathy. Its abuse, the spoiling of children by 
excessive indulgence. 

2. Amativeness, the root of conjugal affection. Its abuse 
is, immoral desires, the fountain of innumerable evils. It 
lies rather beneath and on each side of the former. 

3. Destructiveness, the taking away of life. Its use is the 
removal of obstacles and the annihilation of evil. Its abuses 
are cruelty, murder, wrath, severity of manner and speech. 
Its organ is behind the back and upper part of the ear. 

4. Constructiveness, the power of putting together. Its 
use is in the mechanical arts, &c. and its abuse is in spending 
time over useless and unprofitable inventions. Its organ is at 
the temple, over the outer part of number. 

5. Concentrativeness, the power of bringing the mind to 
bear upon given subjects. Its use is in steadily performing 
the social and relative duties j and in reasoning. Its abuse is 
over-abstraction of the mind, excessive attachment to par- 
ticular objects or places. Its organ lies over the middle pf 
Philoprogenitiveness. 

6. Attachment, this is the root of friendship, and com- 
bined with Amativeness/ produces marriage. Its organ is on 
each side of the previous one, being closely allied to it. 

7. Combativeness, the inclination to meet dangerj and to 
resist attack. Its abuses are a love of contention,; and wil- 
lingness to dispute or assault. Lies behind the; ear,: upward 
from Amativeness. ■ : 

8. Ideality. This gives a taste for the beautiful and sub- 
lime, and is large in poets and imaginative writers. Its abuses 
are, a too great love of change, extravagant ideas, ami a ois- 
position to neglect the duties of life, and live in the region of 
romance. It lies oh the side of the head, between Faith and 
Constructiveness, with its fore part resting on Music; 

9. Self-esteem, confidence in Our own power and worth, 
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enabling us properly to estimate our true value. Abuse, love 
of dominion, pride, arrogancy, egotism. Situated in the 
middle of the head. 

10. Approbativeness, accompanies Self-esteem, and corrects 
the abuse of it. But when too large, produces an excessive 
wish for praise, vain-glory, notoriety. It lies on each side of 
Self-esteem. 

11. Cautiousness, this is easily understood. Its abuses are 
jealousy, unfounded apprehensions, and with deficient firm- 
ness, occasions irresolution, wavering. It lies outward from 
the former. 

1*2. Faith, this, properly directed, holds up the mind amid 
earthly trials, and inspires a devout trust in the Deity. Its 
abuses are, credulity, a disposition to believe any thing, lead- 
ing to superstition. Lies upwards from Ideality, and backward 
from Congruity. 

13. Firmness, this is easily understood. The abuses of 
Firmness are self-will, obstinacy, stubbornness. Situated on 
the upper crown, above Self-esteem. 

14. Conscientiousness, neither is this difficult of being un- 
derstood. Its abuses are, remorse for innocent mistakes and 
great grief for trifling errors — and when abused by education, 
leads people to persecute, under the impression that they 
are doing what is right. Lies on either side of Firmness. 

15. Secretiveness, so also is this easily understood. Its 
abuses are, cunning, ability to hide our designs till they are 
ripe for execution, &c. Lies downwards from Cautiousness, 
and above Destructiveness. 

'6. Imitation, easily understood. 

17. Veneration, the proper object of this is Deity, but it 
also produces respect for authority, &c. Abuses, undue re- 




gard for old customs, opinions, authority, &c. Lies at the 
opening of the head, between the organs of Hope, which is 
numbered as 

18. And easily understood. Abuses, absurd or extrava- 
gant expectations, deceitful promises, &c. Lies outward from 
Veneration, and forward from Conscientiousness. 

19. Acquisitiveness. Both the use and the abuse easily un- 
derstood. When this organ is largely developed, and accom- 
panied with deficient Benevolence and Conscientiousness, it 
produces Covetousness and Theft. Lies forward from Se- 
cretiveness. 

20. Benevolence. The previous twenty numbers all 
belong to the feelings, or affective faculties. As I am occu- 
pying too much room, I will simply give the names of the 
Intellectual faculties, intending this letter just as a mere in- 
troduction, which if you Mr. Editor, and the public, please, 
will be followed by something more particular and inter- 
esting. 

21. Comparison. 22. Eventuality. 23. Casuality, 24. 
Congruity. 25. Individuality. 26. Locality. 27. Time. 
28. Order. 29. Form. 30.' Size. 31. Weight. 32. Co- 
lour. 33. Natural Language. 34. Artificial Language. 
35. Number. 36. Tune. 37. Motion. 38. Touch. 39. 
Scent. 40. Aliment. 

So, Sir, in my next I may give you Dr. Spurzheim's order 
of the organs, being the one generally followed in marking 
the busts ; and in the meantime, expressing hearty satisfaction 
at the success of your attempt to diffuse useful knowledge 
among our people, 

I remain, yours truly, 

Baenaby Bumpus 




VERSES INSCRIBED BY 

Oh, empty vault of former glory ! 

Whate'er thou wert in time of old, 
Thy surface tells thy living story, 

Tho' now so hollow, dead, and cold. 
Old wall of man's most noble part, 

In tracing now, with trembling hand, 
Thy sentiments — how oft I start, 

Dismayed at such a jarring band ! 
Yet these, forsooth, but seem to be 
Mere lumps on thy periphery ! 

These various organs show the place 

Where friendship loved, where passion glowed, 
Where veneration grew in grace, 

Where justice swayed, where man was proud ; 
Where fair benevolence did grow 

In forehead high — and imitation, 
Adorn'd the stage, where on the brow 

Sat sound, and colour's legislation ; 
And circumspection, ever fearing, 
Amid its joy, some danger nearing ! 

And here that fiend of fiends did dwell, 

Wild ideality, uns-i taken 
By facts or theory — its spell 

Maddens our souls, and fires our beacon ! 



A PHRENOLOGIST ON A SKULL. 

Here did 'appropriation try, 
By help of secresy, to gain 

A store of wealth to leave and die, 
That heirs might dissipate again.' 

Courage — deceit — destruction — theft — 

Have traces on this skulcap left ! 

Dear nature, constant in her laws, 

Hath mark'd each mental operation ; 
Bumps are eifects which spring from cause, 

Well known in this most fighting nation ! 
For no deception here can be, 

Each little hillock hath a tongue, 
Uttering words which all agree 

Might save a man, or have him hung ! 
May future times much wisdom cull 
From my own head when its a skull ! 
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